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The study susaarizes a survey of a nationwide saople 
of students, teachers, and ad sinistra tors involved in Adult Basic 
Education (ABE) programs funded under the Adult Edacation Act of 
1966. Infornation was collected during 1971-1973 to assist in 
evaluating the effects of the ABE prograa on a priority group of 
students—adults froD 16 to 44 years of age vith less than 8 years of 
schooling. Students over 44 years old vere excluded fros the stady, 
as vere certain other specialized types of students (aigrants, 
institutionalized students, and students in classes enphasizing 
English as a second language). There were approziaately 500,000 
students enrolled in the ABE program in FY 1970; 280,000 of these 
fell within the study's scope. The sasple investigated by the study 
included 2,300 students in 200 classes, 90 prograos, and 15 states. 
Data were collected on progras and dassrooa characteristics; 
students vere tested twice and interviewed three tistes. The interval 
between tests was usually four nonths; followup interviews were 
obtained at intervals of 12 and 18 nonths after initial interviews. 
Interview forss were specially developed; the test battery consisted 
of portions of the Tests of Adult Basic Edacation. (Anthor/BC) 
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ADULT BASIC EDUCATION PROGRAMS. STUDENTS. AND RESULTS 

William P. Kent 



INTRODUCTION 



This rcpiU! is j sunimarv uf jumie of the main llndingiiura 
reweni ^i^uJy funded by the U.S. Of'tke of Kducatiw. /! 
L^mginhliniil tx^luatiim <*/ the Adult Basic EdmatUm 
Program. Th^ work was directed by William P. Kent, 
System Development Ci^rporation, Falls Church, Viipnia; 
t!!i Ciimplete final refn>ri iSlK TM-WI>5743, November 
is available through the hR!C Document Reprii- 
duction &rvice, HDOS54I8. 

The study surveyed a nationwide sample of students, 
teachers, and admintstrati>rs involved in Adult Basic Ediu:a- 
tion (ABh) programs funded under the Adult Education 
Act of l^bCi. Information was collected during 
to assist in evaluating the effects of the ABfc program on a 
priority group of students adults twm 16 ti> 44 years of 
age with less than S years of schcH>ling. Students iiver 44 



years old were excluded fri)m the study, as were certain 
othiST specialized types of students {migrants, institu- 
ti^mali/ed students, and students in classes emphasizing 
English as a second language). There were approximately 
5(X),(XK) students enrolled In the ABE program in V\ H>70: 
2K0,(XX) iif these fell wiihtn the study's scope. 

The sample investigated by the study included 2,300 
students in 2(X) classes, ^ programs, and 1 5 states. Data 
were collected on program and classroom characteristics: 
students were tested twice and interviewed three times. The 
interval between tests was usually four months; fcjlUw-up 
interviews were iibtained at intervals of 12 and IS months 
after initial interviews. Interview forms were specially 
developed; the test battery consisted of portions of the 
TABE Tests of Adult Basic Education. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF PROGRAMS AND CLASSES 
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Propam Oj^ration 

The typical hnra! program surveyed was operated by a 
schmU district and had been in existence since around 
l%6. Programs offered anywhere from one to 325 classes 
during a year, the average being 43 classes. In more detail: 

• Seventy-five percent of programs were operated by school 
districts, 21 percent by postsecondary institutions, 2 per- 
cent by area vivcational -technical schm^ls, and 2 percent 
by bi>ards t^f ciH>perative services. 

• Forty-three percent of programs offered fewer than 10 
closes a year. 34 percent otTered between 10 and 39 
dasses, and 23 percent offered 40 or more classes a year, 

• Twenty-six percent iif programs had been in existence f4)r 
less than 6 years, 57 percent for 6 or 7 years, and 17 
percent for 8 or more years. 



Information was requested from pri^gram administrators 
on whether ABE programs had "special relaticmships to any 
particular manpower program, community agency, or 
employer." Only 42 percent of programs were stated to 
have such special relationships, and a great many types were 
mentioned. The most frequent were: 



Programs. Agencies, Hmployers 


Percent 


Manpt>wer Develtjpimnt and Training Actlvif ies 


17 


Neighborhood Youth Corps 


i: 


Work Incentive (WIN) 


i: 


Welfare Dei^rtments 


It 


State Employment Service 


10 


Ci)mmunify Action Program 


8 


Concentrated Employment Program (CEP) 


7 


Hiwpitals 


5 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


5 



This puhlicafi^w was prepared ptirsiiant to a contract with the National Institute of Education, U S. I^partment of Health. EducaUon 
rtttd Welfare. < imtnu tors undertaking ^ch projects uiwer government sponsorUitp arc cmrouragcd toexprefi<i freely their judgment in 
profe«%Monal and te^hntial matter*. Points of view or opinions do not, therefiHie, represent otficia! National Institute of Education 
position or policy . 



Mosf ABl classes nut?! ir* sduKi! hiitidings two evcniii^^ a 
week. tfot!t Si'ptcfnhiT ilimugh May. An averajte class 
lessum !> jfuiinj three fuuifs. I nniHnient m classes in 
Nuvemher 1*^1 ranged trom lo si \ ihe average eiiii^ll^ 
ntenf was lt% students. 

Ninetv-loui percent of a!l classe^i had a regular scfiedule 
of nieeiings. the tenummg ti percent involved a learning 
center or similar activity where students attended whenever 
fhey CiUild. 

Typey o\ meeting places were; 







Secondary Schi>ol 




Rriniary School 


20 


Adult bducatiun Center 


15 


Church 


7 


Po\t>econdai\ School 


(1 


Comtnuniiy <^ enter 


5 


ViKatiiinal Technical School 


4 


Business Office 




Hi>spital 




Miscellanci^us 





"Miscellaneous" tneeting places inchided library, day care 
K)x Head Start center. YMCA, Unige, private home, and so 

on. 

Cli^sses began and ended in most months of the year; 23 
percent of' all classes were continuous, with m) month 
scheduled for beginning or ending. The imist frequent 
months for beginning were ^ptember <5.1 percent) and 
October {\s percent ). for ending. May (3^ percent) and 
June (24 percent K 

Almi)st all <^>4 percent) of the classes had open enroll- 
ment, in the sense thai students were admitted at any time 
of the year, regardless of the beginning of tlje class. Classes 
met from one to five days a week, ihe gyeat majority (73 
percent) two days a week. Only <me percent of classes met 
on any weekend djy (Saturday or Sunday), 

Nearly half (40 percent) of all classes are three hours 
htfig, 37 percent are two to two and a half hours lung, 4 
percent are Ic^s than two hours, and 10 percent are more 
than three hours. The great majority (75 percent) of classes 
meet in the evening. 

Percentages of clasj^s with various enrollments on 
November 15. m7 j , based on complete rosters provided by 
teachers, were: 

Percent of 
hm fllmvnt Classes 
3- 9 15 
10-14 34 
I5-I<l 27 
20-2^ 19 
30 -Kf 4 



Lev^s <if iftMrucf km 

ABh classes offer instruction ai many diftereni levels, fr^mi 
beginning reading to high SihiH^I sub}ecf s. A single class wit! 
frequently inv4»lve all grade levels from ime throu^ eight. 
I'ifty-lour percent of all classes offer instruction at the level 
of tirade 2 or beUnv; only 27 f^rcent differ no insiruciHHi 
below sixth-grade level. As to ilie higiiesi level *»f instruc- 
tion, 15 percent of classes offer ntithing above the fifth 
gtade, 48 petvent have their highest level between Grade 6 
and Grade 8, and 37 f^rcent have their top instruction 
bt tween Grade 9 and Grade ! 3. 

Teachii^ Staff 

A class is usually taught by a certified teacher with more 
than Iwti years of ABE experience. Most teachers have 
received sf^Mal training for ABE, but are assigned to it only 
part-time. Comparatively few classes (17 percent) have 
paraprofessional aides io a^sl ihe teacher; only 7 percent 
of classes have a^istance from unpaid volunteers. Most 
teachers and about half the aides and vdunteers are of the 
same race as the majority of their students. In more detail: 

• Almtisi all ABE classes (80 percent) have only one 
teacher; 10 percent have two teachers; I percent have 
three teachers. 

• Only 4 percent of teachers do not have teaching certifi- 
cates; a few (abi)Ut 8 i^rcent) of the aides and volunteers 
have certificates. 

• &veniy-one f^rcent of teachers have more than two 
years of ABE experience; about tme-quarter of the aides 
and volunteers have mc^re than two years of ABE 
exi^rience. 

Teachers were asked if they had attended rfiort or long 
ABE workshi>ps 4)r Ci)urses or inservice training sessions, A 
shiut session was defined as 12 hi^urs or less; a long session 
was defined as 13 hours or more. Most classes (88 percent) 
had at leas! one teacher who had attended either a ^rt or 
a long sessitm itr both. 





l^rcent of 


A t tendance at Training Ses^otis 


CTasses 


One or more teachers had attended both 




a shott and a long ABE training se^n 


43 


One or more teachers had attended an ABE 




training ^s^on, but a ^rt one only 


31 


One or more teachers had attended a long 




ABE training se^ion only 


14 


No teacher had attended any ABE training 




sessiim 


12 



Nearly one-third of the aides and volunteers had attended 
some type of ABE training session. 

Seventy-eight percent of teachers are of the same race and 
ethnicity as the maji)rity of their students. Fifty-four per- 



cent of ;iides am! 41 pcfwcMU ui Viilunteers are ul tlw same 
race and ei hnicitv as the maionfv i»f their siudenis. 

Only :i perceiu of ABl: teachers are assigned to ABI; at 
least 20 hilars per week. Tweniv>tHe percent of the aides 
and none o\ the volunieers are assigned lo ABI* at le^si 20 
hours per week, 

Insrfntetiao Content. Methods, and Materiah 

Instructional goals in ABt classes are primarily educasional 
rather than tob-relaied. (Greatest emjrfiasis is usually ^ven 
to reading, mathematics, and sf^lling, but other types of 
goals are frequently dluy present. Subordinate goals include 
preparation for job impriivement, writing, preparation for 
high schiH>l studies, and 'life skills** (such as voting and 
money management). 

Instructional materials and methods are almiist always 
adapted ai IcaM lo H>me extent to adult students, although 
a small percentage of classes admittedly use materials and 
pr<Kredures designed for schoi>i i^iildren. Instruction is very 
frequently individuaii/ed, with students determining their 
own rates of pri>gress. Students often have some role in 
selecting and evaluating their gtials. methods, and materials. 
Frequently students help instruct each other. Programmed 
instruction is usually not emf^asi/ed. 

Although three quarters of ABE classes have some type of 
mechanical equipment available (usually tape recorders, 
tllmstrip projectors, or the like), thrs equipment is not 
often used. Few classes claimed to use any type o( equip- 
ment even as frequently as once a month. 

Costs 

Infi>rmal cost estimates were supplied by k)cal program 



directors and by leadiers. These figures indicate that total 
nwan annual expenditures are around S4,(H)0 per ABL class 
per year. Since the average class enrollment in November 
W7I was 1(> students, average total annual expenditures are 
5:50 per enrollment at any one titne, if it is assumed that 
student turnover maintains the enrollment of each class at a 
steady number. 

At the local level, around 7** percent of ABL program 
funds are estimated to be federal, 12 per^^ent are state, 7 
percent are local (including, in some instances, contribu* 
tions in facilities or services rather than in cash), and 2 
percent are mtscellaneiHJs other. No student fees were 
charged by any of the programs surveyed. 

About 60 percent of expenditures by locat programs are 
for instructional salaries and benefits, 14 percent are for 
administration, 7 percent for clerical supp^ut, 5 percent for 
guidance and coun^ling, and 5 percent for btwks, supplies, 
and equipment. 

As a measure of the importance attached to varit^us non^ 
instructional functions, program directors were asked to 
report funds and persimnel sf^ciflcally assigned to six types 
of activities. TTie best -supported of these activities was 
cotinscling and advisement, to which about 40 percent of 
programs devoted specific funds and personnel. The least- 
sup{^5rted activity was postprogram placement, claims by 
about 24 percent of programs. Otfiers were student recruit- 
ment (1^ percent), inservtiJe teacher training (IS percent), 
program evaluation and improvement (ii percent), and 
commtmify relations (4 percent). 

Pay to teachers reported in 1972 averaged $6.20 per hour 
and ranged from $3.50 to over $1 1.CK) per h<iur. The most 
frequent pay rate was S5.00 per hour. Paraprofessional 
aides were paid from 50 cents to $5,62 an hour, the average 
being 52.50 per hour. 



STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



Sex, Race. Langua^. and Age 

Female students outnumbered males by 62 percent to 38 
percent. Race, as determined by interviewer observation, 
was limited to the three categories white, black, and other. 
No attempt was made by interviewers to obtain a further 
breakdown of race. Whites (48 percent) slightly out- 
numbered blacks (44 percent): 8 percent were ''other/' 

As a supplement to interviewer observation of race, 
teachers were asked \o include, in the attendance sum- 
maries they provided, the race of each student in the 
sample ''as re}X)rted in your State.'* Hie races and per- 
centages so indicated were white 45 percent, black 41 
percent. Spanish American 10 percent, Indian 3 percent. 
Oriental 1 percent. 

A breakdown of sex groups by race (as observed by inter- 



viewers) shows that although whites slightly outnumbered 
blacks, the largest single sex-race group was black females 
(31 f^rcent). White females were second (27 percent). The 
black male group (12 percent) was considerably smaller 
than the white male group (22 {^rcent). 

The language students most often sptike in their homes 
was English (bS percent); 9 percent spoke Spanish at home. 
Ten other languages were mentioned: the most frequent 
(still less than I percent each) were Portuguese, French, and 
Chinese. 

Within the ^sge span of 16-44 to which the study was 
limited, there was a sliglit preponderance of younger stu- 
dents over older students- Ages represented were: under 16 
(1 percent) 16-24 (35 percent), 25-34 (37 percent), and 
35-44(27 percent). 



Piv% km^ SclHNittitg 

Mine ihan hjit the sitidcnts had previiuis-y citmpicicd nine 
grades or more wlhuiltng. even ihougii Uiey wvre 
enrolled tn studies designed primafiU iot |!ruile s level and 
Mow. AKnti 15 percent iud h\fi\ scthHil drp)oma?i or 
certitkateii. and a tew had attended ci>llege. More s^viti* 
cally, the last grades of schijol previously cotnpleted by 
ABF students were: 

(iroKks L\miplt*tcd hnvnt 

Below(frade5 10 

Grade 5, 6 13 

Grade 7, S 2JI 

Graded. 10 JH) 

Grade 11, 12 23 

Over Grade ! 2 I 

The great majority of students in ABE classes either 
finished high schiH>l (14 percent) or invutuntarily dropped 
init of sch<H>l <eK) jwrcent I Only alH>ut one^fourth (26 per- 
cent) said that when they left school, they did not want to 
continue. The most frequently given reasons for leaving 
schcKil were having to to work ( 2 1 (^rcent ) and marriage 
{ 1 3 percent ). 

P^anomil Objectives and Motivatkm 

Motivation for coming to ABE. as reported by students, 
tends to be educational (6«? percent ) rather than ji^-related 
(31 percent). Main interests are in reading (48 percent) and 
wiuking with numbers (46 percent), with comparatively 
small interest in writing as a sejnirate subject for learning it 
percent^. 

Resp*)nses to initial interviews indicated that students' 
educational goals were hi^. All but a few (« percent) 
th4»ught they would try for a hi^ schiU)! credential, and 
more than half (62 percent) thought they would attend 
collesp some time. About 70 percent intended to enroll for 
addit' >na! vocational or technical training. 

Attemtance and Turnover 

At the time of initial interviews, nearly one quarter of the 
students had started the program more than a year pre- 
viously: 13 percent had been enrolled for 3 years or more. 

AinH>st ail expected to attend class ^very time (40 per- 
cent) or most of tlie time (45 percent) in the future. There 
were 15 percent who expircted to attend infrequently or 
ni>t at all in the future, but only a few (3 percent) in this 
group indicated that pri>gram deficiencies were related to 
their tack of attendance. Majiu reasons for not coming 
included having finished ABE, attending another program, 
job interference, illness, and a conflict with the time at 
which classes were held* 

Student turnover was large, even though many students 



attended regularly. Of students enrolled in Noveml^i MHI, 
less than 40 t^rcent were still attending in May 1*^72. 

For students who were reached for follow-up interviews, 
approximately one-third were attending ABE classes one 
year after the Nkivenihcr h>7! date used to establish this 
study's enrotlmeni baseline. There Itad been Mmie driipnilf 
during tt« summer, down to about 25 f^rcent attendance 
during Ai^ust 1972, Then, after a fall increase, attendance 
again declined steadily during the year. However, one-tifth 
of the interviews stated that th^- were still attending 
ABE classes at least once a mtmth in May 1^73, a year and 
a half after the enrollment baseline. 



At the time of the study's first intervtews, in February and 
March of 1972, 55 percent of the students were employed. 
For those who worked^ median iiH:ome was $300 a mimth. 
but there were wide variations both above and below the 
n^ian. Only abiMit onesfuarter ^26 percent) of the stu- 
(tents received welfare or public assistance. Less than 20 
percent had recently had ^riot:* n>biems in finding ji^s, 
and almost all whti were employ ♦eft fairly secuie. Most 
of ih4>s€ who were not em^oyed h ''"cved that when they 
had comfdeted the basic education ^ram« their chances 
of finding a job would be significanily improved. 

Figures for October 197! cai vrve to illustrate job 
earnings of ABE students: 



Mmiiily Job Eantings 
None 
$1-200 
S20I -300 
$301 -400 
Over $4(K) 



Percent ofStudenn 
47 
15 
12 
12 
14 



R^iults 

The ABE students surveyed over a 4-lo-I8 month period 
changed their test scores, their opinions, and their earnings. 
However, the study here summari^d makes no claim that 
these chants occurred as a result of involvement in ABE 
pro-ams. Hie study attempted, but failed, to fii^ causal 
relationships. &ati^ical analyses established m Arm basis 
for maintmning that any particular features of ABE pro* 
grams were more useful than any others, or even that longer 
attendance was nh>re effecth^e than ^ut attendance. 
Therefore, the changes that are about to be described are 
"results** in the sense that they "resulted." They happened, 
but they are mit necessarily to attributed to Instruction 
in ABE. They may have been caus^ by something else. For 
example, ABE programs may attract people who are ready 
for self-improvement. Enrollment hi ABE would then be 
one result among others, rather than the cause of others. 



ItnfmivetniH^f in Te^a Score* 

Studenu w$?r* given sidiiilarUi/ifd reading afiU niaihemattcs 
tests in Januifv l^l?: and were reie^iti-d in May N?:, 
Average scoreii cm initial lestti shimed achievement al the 
nrth-grade level for reading and at the si\th*grade level tor 
maihematicji. Mi*an gains between tests w«re half a grade in 
reading and thret-tenths of a grade in malltematies. Thus, in 
u Amr-month peiiiHl <less than half i>f a usual temnuHith 
school year), tlii* average student gained naif a year's 
reading achieveniesH . The mean nunther of class hours of 
tnstructiim between test^ was ^8. 

Over ime-fotirtli of the students gained a full grade or 
nuire in reading achievement during tlie fiva^ nuHiths 
l^iween tests; nearly one-fifth joined a fuH pdiL or more 
in mathematK^ achieventent. On the other hand, approx- 
imately one-third ut all students made no pin at aJi i»r even 
lost gr^mnd durmg the four-month interval. 

initiai Test Strifes, inttia! scores were S4>mewhat related to 
amount of previiuis schooling, althiHigli most students 
scored at grade levels wet! below those which they had 
l^eviously completec in schwL initial scores were also 
siHnewhat related lo race, sex, and age (whites, females, and 
younger students tended ti) sc4>re higher than blacks or 
other minorities, males, and older students), Reading scores 
illustrating these differences are tabulated below: 



Pervmt with Rechiiiig 
Si^iFvsat Gmlv 7 



All students 




Previitusly completed schooling: 




Grade d or below 




Grade 7 or K 


IN 


Graded or 10 


2») 


Grade 1 i iir above 


.15 


Wftite 


31 


Black 


ti 


Other 


17 


Mate 


18 


Female 


23 


Age under 25 


28 


Age :5-J4 


23 


Age 3544 


15 



(iaUn fferwet n Tests, Gains were highest, on the whole, for 
students with the lowest initsi^l sccvres. For those with initial 
ficores below grade 5, the average gain was eight^tenths of a 
grade in both reading and mathematics. Gains between tests 
showed no clear relationship with race, age, or previous 
sch<K>l!ng. Females gained slightly more than males, even 
thoujdi they started at S4)mewhat higher levels. 

Gains in test scores showed no statistically significant 
relationships to student attendance between tests. 

Some illustrative gains in reading scores: 



All Students 

ittitiai reading level' 
Beli^w grade 5 
Grade 5 or ti 
Abtive grade 6 

White 

Black 

Other 

Male 

Female 



(luifi III KivUmg 
0.5 

0.« 

OJ 
0.0 
0.4 
0.5 
I.I 
0.4 
0.6 



Cains in Employment and Earnte^ 

Fnmi 1^71 to 1973, the ABE students who were Jnter- 
viewed steadily Increased their employment and earnings, 
taring the last quarter of 1971, when ail interviewees were 
enrolled in the ABE program, 58 f^rcent had simie jiA 
earnings: this increased to 70 percent 18 months later, by 
which time nnist resptmdents were no lonf^r attending 
ABE. At the time of the first interviews. 2t f^rcent of 
students were tHi welfare or receiving public assistance: this 
decreased to 22 povc^m in fmal interv^s. Improvement in 
the earnings of th4>se whii worked was substantial, aver^ng 
a little iiver 20 percent during the et^twn-month 
interval from a mean of S336 per month to a mean of 
$407 per miHith, 

Tabulated beUw are figures showing details on some of 
these changes as rep^^rted in three interviews. Tlte first 
interviews were in February and March of 1972, when num 
interviewees were still enrirfled in ABE. The second inter- 
views were a year later (February - March, 1973): final 
interviews tmik place after an additional six-month interval 
(July - August, 1973K Changs in employment and welfare 
status were: 



Working Ntnv 
On Welfare 
Some Job Earnings 
Previous Quarter 



Fi'brmry* 

55 percent 
26 

58 



February- 
Afmh 
1973 

63 percent 

24 

66 



July 
Aufpist 

197J 
65 percent 



70 



Interviews showed significant gains m earning and hourly 
l»y for those who worked. There are several ways in which 
this appears in the data collected. For example, the figures 
on page 6 show changes in the average monthly and hourly 
earning of those who worked (that te, not ccjunting those 
with Jiero earnings in computing the averages): 



5 



Quality i>t IMp 
if I i. wanting 
\r.\ct\ku\ 

Fuir 
PtH>r 



Tvai hcr Assiatani (ij anyl 
5 1 percent ^(^ percent 
» 4*> 



Although 40 percent of the stuUents spent a lot of time 
learning by themselves, u«ng tkHiks or tnstructitwal mate- 
rials such as wjjrksheets or machines, mmt students pre- 
ferred learning by working with a teacher. Students were 
abtjuf equally divided as to their preference for learning 
with a teacher individually or wtvking with a teacher as a 
part of a group. Only a stnall minority (lb percent) pre- 
ferred learning altme with btuiks or instructional materials. 

In IMT.V students were asked how much they believed 
tlieir aWlities to read, write, and work with numbers had 
imprtived during the past year. Answers generally indicated 
either st»me i»r very much improvement. TTie least impruve- 
ttient was noted m writing ability. Detailed resjwnses are 
shctwn belttw: 



Amount of 
hurean' during 
thi' Past Year 

Very .Much 

Some 

A little 

Not at all 



Amount of 
/ntn-am- during 
the Past Year 
Very Much 
Some 
A tittle 
Nut at ail 



In Heading 

Ability 
4*i percent 

14 



In Ability ttt 
H'ltrk with 
.\umhers 
46 percent 
2K 
16 
10 



In Hfiting 

Ability 
.^3 percent 

10 

\?, 

In Reading of 
Sewspaper%, 
Magazines, and 

litHiks 

36 percent 
16 



The question "How much do you feel your experience 
with the basic education program helped you in your 
present job?" was asked in follow-up interviews. Of those 
wt>rking. only 2.^ percent believed that ABE had not helped 
at all. Most believed that ABE had helped very much (35 
percent ). or S4)me ( 2.*; percent ), or a little ( 1 5 percent ), 



To the question "Did anyi»ne connected with tlte basic 
educatiiin prt)f»at« ever help you to find a job?"* abt»ui 10 
percent answered "Yes," *H) percent answered "No," 

Finally. resptHidents who wiirked were asked in Feb* 
ruary -March IM73 wliether they had received a pay increa^ 
since October 1Q71. and lh»w much they thought ABI-: had 
helped in getting the increa^. Nearly two-thirds had 
received increases, and nearly half of thtise with increases 
felt tha' ABK had helped at least a little in getting the 
increase. 



DifTerentid » 4S 

The data c ..ed by this study were analyzed to deter- 
mine relatitwi^ips between varhwis kinds of pri^am 
characteristics and claswiwm methods, on the one hand, 
and effects on students, on the other. Multiple regression 
Mid discriminant analyses explored classrw»m variables, 
attendance patterns, and individual student characteristics 
in an attempt to find program features that would help 
improve either the test sct»res or the earnings of at least 
simie types ot students. It was thiiught, for example, that 
pri^rammed instruction, intensity of instructitw, or (he use 
of teacher aides might show some demonstrable relation- 
diip to student improvement. However, analytic results 
were insufficiently clear-cut to form a rea&jnable basis for 
programmatic recotnmendations. No clear or convinctt^ 
relationships could be disci>vered between program 
characteristics or classrot»m methods and the differential 
pins students made in earnnigs and in academic 
achievement. 

This study showed that students enrolled in ABE liked 
the meth4»ds and materials used and found their teachers 
helpful. They improved their test scores significantly while 
they were attending, and their earning improved sub- 
stantially. The study was unable to rfww, however, what 
approaches to ABE were best for which types of students. 
There are two possible reasons for this failure to discover 
relationships. One is that complete data may have been 
collected on too few individuals to support statist i<»i 
investiption of the large numl^r of variables considered 
during the study. Another is that structured questionnaires 
xt&y inevitably be incaiable of gettii^ at the most 
important aspects of the teachlng-leamii^ process. 
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